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Let's choose executors and talk of wills: 
And yet not so, for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 


—Ricnarp II 
<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

MarsHact Bipwe xt, Organist 


<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men aa women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carnecig Macazine freely grants .permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, KING GEORGE! 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise; 
This fortress built by een for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 
—Ricnarp II 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Noting your editorial comment on the Town- 
send plan as copied in the Chicago Tribune, I am 
one of those misguided citizens who think that 
the Townsend plan is the most feasible way of 
ending the labor question. Why is it not work: 
able? Why will not the proposed tax furnish 
enough work to put the idle to work? . . . Not 
wanting an old age pension as much as I want 
to see the idle at work I would sure appreciate a 
solution, so that I might stop thinking the Town- 
send plan workable if it is not. 

—Frank A. TURNER 


The Carnecizg MaGazine cherishes no ree 
lin 


for the Dr. Townsend plan, the Father Coug 
plan, or the Huey Long plan because they are all 
like houses made of cards to please unthinking 
children. All three of these plans are built upon 
the fallacy of paper money, and when Germany 
was at the height of her paper money craze in 
1924 a loaf of bread sold for one billion marks. 
That is the extremity to which either one of 
these plans would carry the American people. 


THE ISLAND VALLEY OF AVILION 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

In noting the deaths of three of your trustees in 
the April magazine, you use the caption, “The 
Island Valley of Avilion.’’ Will you interpret 
this phrase for one of your readers who cannot 
at this moment locate it? 

—Amy V. WERNER 


See ‘‘The Passing of Arthur’’ in Tennyson's 
“Idylls of the King,’’ where King Arthur is dying: 


I am going a long way, to the island valley of 
Avilion; ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’'d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea; 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 
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THE H. J. HEINZ IVORIES 
Part I—The Growth of the Art with Special Reference to Western Pieces 


By Dorotuy Buarr 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art, Toledo Museum of Art 


[No lover of fine ivories feels his knowledge is complete until he has lingered long in the Heinz 
Hall of the Carnegie Institute, where one of the largest and most impressive collections in America is 
available for public study. To see them through Miss Blair's eyes is to have the benefit of her scholarly 
devotion to the subject over a period crowded with rich opportunity—in the department of art and 
archeology at Mount Holyoke, at the Cleveland Museum of Art, in the department of Oriental art at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and as assistant director of the Art Association of Indianapolis. A 
year's sojourn (1927-28) in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria reinforcing her research was followed five 
years later by an extended investigation of the Oriental treasures in European collections. Because of 
the size and diversity of the Heinz group it is necessary to publish the description in two parts. | 


One has but to 
spend a half 
hour in the gal- 
lery where the 
H. J. Heinz Col- 
lection of ivories 
is shown to 
realize the uni- 
versal appeal of 
ivory and its 
unfailing interest 
for everyone re- 
gardless of age or 


A small girl asks, 
“What is it made of?’’ and listens in 


station in life. 


awe to the explanation. A mother 
tells her young son that these figures, 
these boxes, and other objects are carved 
from the tusks of elephants, and he im- 
mediately sees a new use for his circus 
friends. A workman gazes with equal 
awe at the clever intricacies of some of 
the more elaborate pieces. The artist 
pauses before the finer examples, fasci- 
nated by their exquisite beauty of sur- 
face ik: tone and moved by the sculp- 
tural quality, simple and forceful, which 
the greatest ivory workers have 
achieved. 

_ Even in the very word “‘ivory’’ there 
‘san inherent appeal. Such a rhythmic 
vatiety in its three short syllables! 
Such delight in saying them over to 
oneself! The pronunciation or sight of 
the word, moreover, seems to conjure 
up for us, though it may be in ever so 
slight and indefinite a way, something 


with which we are unfamiliar and 
which therefore has a stimulating 
appeal. We think of great jungles 
where herds of elephants have roamed, 
or the shores where the walrus dis- 
ports. We may even think of the vast 
desolate areas of Siberia, where untold 
numbers of prehistoric mammoths lie 
preserved, with their great tusks some- 
times intact, in the ice of the glaciers. 
In pursuing the hunt for ivory, we may 
not be aware of the suffering inflicted 
upon noble beasts, of the evils of com- 
mercial greed and rivalry, or of the 
early extinction which faces the African 
elephant; but we recognize the hard- 
ships and dangers endured by the 
hunters in the various realms, we pic- 
ture the long distances that the ivory 
travels by jungle or plain, by desert or 
sea, and the many hands and treat- 
ments through which it passes before it 
finally reaches us—and this struggle 
creates an atmosphere of romance. 

It may be that we have known some- 
thing of all this before we have ever 
seen much ivory, and it may even be 
that this feeling of the romance flavors 
our first approach and serves as an 
introduction to the subject. Neverthe- 
less, something in the intrinsic quality 
of ivory which is peculiarly adaptable 
to carving and polishing, together with 
an inherent beauty of grain and texture 
and tone, constitutes a substance for the 
true appreciation of which we need no 
introduction, and one which when 
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skillfully handled by a master crafts- 
man stands upon its own merits in the 
field of art. 

There are various kinds of ivory, and 
even of ivory substitutes. True ivory 
of the finest quality comes from the 
tusk of the elephant, and for com- 
mercial purposes is more generally 
derived from the male. The tusks of the 
walrus and the teeth of the hippopota- 
mus are also used; and even the single 
tusk of the narwhal and the teeth of the 
wild boar and other animals, though 
much smaller in size and inferior in 
quality, are likewise employed. Sub- 
stitutes include vegetable ivory, which 
is the solidified fluid of a South Ameri- 
can plant; celluloid; and various syn- 
thetic products, some of which contain, 
in part, the waste and dust from the 
cutting of real ivory. 

Ivory, as well as bone, which is more 
accessible and therefore more common, 
has been used for decorative purposes 
throughout the ages by all peoples, the 
earliest examples known being engraved 
fragments of mammoth tusks of the 


paleolithic period in what is now 


France. The uses of ivory have ranged 
from architectural decoration and furni- 
ture down through small sculpture and 
every imaginable form of ornament to 
more utilitarian fields, such as money, 
seals, and mats. In China it has even 
been considered of value as a medicine. 
Likewise varied is its treatment. It 
may be used plain, as in billiard balls 
or piano keys; or it may be carved in any 
number of ways: in low or high relief, 
full round or incised. Ivory may be 


Figure 1—ELEPHANT TUSK (above) 


decorated with other substances, of 
wood or other materials may be inlaid 
with it; it may be colored; or it 

even be cut in fine threads and plained 
or woven into mats, fans, and baskegg. 
No part is ever wasted: even the fine 
dust which results from the cutting j 
preserved for use in polishing or in the 
preparation of various other product 

The H. J. Heinz Collection repr 
sents various phases of the more modi 
field of ivory carving in Europe; tog 
slight extent in Africa and America; atid 
for the most part in the Orient, par 
ticularly Japan. Of these groups the 
Japanese obviously exceeds not only ia 
numbers but in quality of workmar 
ship; for the Japanese craftsmen, ever 
skilled in any field where accuracy of 
observation and vividness of imagine 
tion are valuable, have in this field of 
ivory work far surpassed all their fellow 
craftsmen elsewhere. 

The visitor to the ivory collection 
would do well to start with the two 
large tusks exhibited near the entrance 
to the gallery, which will give hima 
graphic idea of the kind of raw material 
from which the finished articles in the 
room were produced. The pair came 
from the east coast of Africa; each is 
about nine feet long and weighs about 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. It 
is from great tusks such as these that the 
various urns and tankards and other 
large objects were cut. Near by may be 
seen tusk sections, from which the visi- 
tor may obtain a further idea of the struc: 
ture of ivory, of its grain, and its general 
characteristics before it is worked. 


WALRUS TUSK (below) 


Flat-relief carving by a Senagambian native decorates the upper tusk; scrimshaw 
work by Eskimos or sailors ornaments the tusk that has become a cribbage board. 
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Figure 2—THE BRAMAR STADTS MUSICANT GROUP 


One of two sets in the Heinz Collection. 


In their complete naturalness of pose and humor 


these amusing little figures approach the freedom and unconventionality of Japanese portrayal. 


The simplest examples in the ivory 
collection, aside from one or two un- 
adorned spheres like billiard balls, are 
the few African and American pieces in 
the long bank of cases on the west wall. 


The African pieces are on the lowest 


shelf and consist of several carved tusks 
and tusk sections. In Figure 1 is a tusk 
283 inches long from tip to end, carved 
in flat relief with a spiral band starting 
at the base and running to the tip, in 
which are naively depicted various ani- 
mals representing the Ethiopian legend 
of the creation. It is the work of a 
native of Senegambia on the west coast 
of Africa. 

On the shelf immediately above is a 
group of scrimshaw work done in spare 
moments by American and European 
sailors and by Eskimos. A good ex- 
ample (Figure 1) is a cribbage board, 
16 inches long, cut from a gleaming 
white walrus tusk with Eskimo scenes 
outlined in black. Although the draw- 
ing is not fine, it is done with care 
and sets off the handsome texture and 
white purity of the tusk itself. The 
whale teeth are shorter and quite yel- 
low, and carved with portraits or with 
pictures of sailing vessels (No. 428). 

The remainder of this bank of cases, 


and the three flat cases near it on the 
same wall, contain European ivories, 
which vary from floral pendants to 
large caskets and urns and one large 
platterlike plaque. In these European 
ivories there is a predominant tendency 
to elaboration, which is typical of the 
comparatively recent centuries repre- 
sented here. There are many classical 
subjects, such as St. George and the 
Dragon, a large figure in the round 
combined with metal, and the Rape of 
the Sabines. The attitudes are more or 
less stereotyped and static—that is, 
they give the feeling of having been 
posed, which is all the more conspicu- 
ous because of the seemingly easy, 
natural attitudes and expressions of the 
figures in the Japanese group in the 
same gallery. 

The tendency toward elaborateness is 
felt in the heavy drinking cups com- 
pletely covered with a complex group- 
ing of deeply cut figures and in the 
large oval tray or plaque with center 
panel and border of figures. A chalice 
Cillustrated on the cover) of French 
provenance shows the twelve apostles 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
Although the design contains many 
figures in a small space, the composition 
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Figure 3—PICTURE-PANEL FROM NUREMBERG 


A woodland scene depicted in ivory, the predominant feature of which is technical ingenuity. 
The foliage to the fore is paper-thin, yet the background at points reaches a depth of an inch. 


as a whole is restrained and well 
conceived. The proportions are good 
and the contrast of the plain polished 
lip of the cup with the rather deeply cut 
figures is telling in its effect. At the 
base is a conventionalized pattern which 
is simple and yet effective in its play 
of light and shade. 

Among the small figures of the collec- 
tion there are portraits of famous 
people—Shakespeare, Lady Jane Grey, 
a Russian equestrian portrait of Peter 
the Great, and a small standing figure 
of Marino Falieri, a fourteenth-century 
doge of Venice. The Bramar Stadts 
Musicant group (Figure 2), is appealing 
for its whimsical genre quality, which 
suggests the Japanese portrayal of fa- 
miliar attitudes and expressions of daily 
life. These little legendary musicians 
standing upon kegs of beer—their con- 
sumption of which was as. famous as 
their music—and whole-heartedly fol- 
lowing their orchestral leader are 


carved with a precision and lively charm 


which, in spite of their size, make 
them conspicuous among the larger 
figures, which are typical of the general 
European taste in ivories for statically 
conventional poses and attitudes. 
There are also a number of flat panels 
in the collection. Some are portraits, 
restrained and delicate and quite simple 
in plan, such as that of Henry IV (No. 
446) a French panel in fairly low relief. 
Another panel (No. 390) represents the 
sale of Joseph iy his brethren, and is 
also French. As in most of the bettet 
pictorial carvings, its relief is worked 
up gradually from a very flat plane to 
the highest relief in the figures holding 
the center of interest. The final touch 
is given to the composition by placing 
the well curb in the immediate lower 
left foreground, as one will see by 
simply eliminating it in imaginatiot. 
An example of the limits to which 
technical skill may go is embodied in 
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the pair of picture-panels, upon minia- 
ture easels, from Nuremberg. One (No. 
70) is a barnyard scene; the other 
(Figure 3) depicts a woodland. They 
are over an inch in depth and elabo- 
rately carved. The foliage of the trees 
stands out, paper-thin, in a frostlike 
delicacy, and an ingenious thin back of 
translucent mother-of-pearl has been 
inserted so that when held to the light 
the whole scene takes on the dim at- 
mosphere of a woodland interior. About 
the oval frame is a lozenge border of 
morning-glories in delicately cut open- 
work. These plaques are tours de force 
and represent the most minute and 
meticulous work, but nevertheless they 
possess considerable real charm; for the 
carver did not, as too often happens, 
entirely lose sight of his general plan in 
concentration upon complexity and 
minuteness of detail. 

Intriguing to the American are the 
small figures or busts in 
the medieval tradition 
which are so cut that 
two little hinged doors 
swing open, exhibiting 
scenes carved in the in- 
terior. One of these (No. 
329) is a standing figure 
in white ivory repre- 
senting the Emperor 
Charlemagne in a long 
robe. Orgifially he held 
in one hand a scepter, 
now gone, and in the 
other a globe sur- 
mounted by a cross, 
symbol of the far-reach- 
ing power of Christi- 
anity. The front half of 
the figure opens in the 
middle, disclosing scenes 
inside representing 
events in the Emperor's 
life. 

Large caskets for 
jewels or other precious 
objects form another 
popular type produced 

y the European ivory 
workers. They are made 


up of various flat panels of either carved 
or plain ivory, the two often contrast- 
ing with and supplementing each other. 
GR inaeaess to university students will 
be a group of canes with ivory heads, 
which were once used by students of the 
University of Heidelberg in Germany, 
the various symbols carved in the heads 
denoting the rankings of the under- 
graduates who carry them. 

Ivory is sometimes colored, either 
partially or entirely. Sometimes this 
adds great charm, as in some Indian and 


Japanese work where an entire flat sur- 


face is first colored and the design then 
incised so that it stands out in the 
original pure ivory against the colored 
ground. At other times only very 
small parts are colored for emphasis or 
subtle contrast, as will be seen in many 
of the Japanese figures, particularly 
where tiny spots of black give life 


to the eyes, or a delicate toning picks 


Figure 4—ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


Illustrating the use of metal and semiprecious stones in 
combination with ivory and accenting its whiteness. 
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out the detail of hair, wrinkled flesh, 
or delicate patterns in the cloth- 
ing. More fulsome coloring frequently 
occurs in European works, where color 
is used not simply in a subordinate way 
to enhance the ivory or to bring out its 
own inherent beauty but is actually put 
on in imitation of painting or to suggest 
colorful fabrics. The carved French 
shrine (No. 348) showing in the interior 
the Crowning of the Madonna and 
Child is so colored as to suggest the 
religious paintings which enrich the 
churches of Europe. 

Five miniature paintings on ivory are 
included in the collection. They form 
part of the album, ‘‘The Five Queens 
of England."’ Ivory is the ideal medium 
for these delicate little portrait paint- 
ings, but its use in this way is sub- 
ordinated to the painting art and has 
little to do with the field of ivory work 
in itself, so that it need not be discussed 
here. 

Ivory is not always used alone, even 
when colored, but is often combined 
with other materials, or inlaid with 
metals and precious or semiprecious 


stones, which are thought to enhance 
it. St. George and the Dragon (Figure 
4) is an example of the rather extreme 
use of this combination of metal and 
ivory. Two figures (Nos. 409 and 410) 
represent a pair of standing warriors 
clad in carved chain mail, with metal 


shields, swords, and numerous insets 
simulating rubies and emeralds and 
other gems. This combination of ivory 
and other materials is often employed 
by the Japanese, and undoubtedly best 
by them, as in the puppet player (No. 
141). This figure is of wood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, but the head, arms, 
feet, and other details are of ivory, 
beautifully cut. 

By the time the visitor has observed 
the Occidental ivories carefully and 
somewhat in detail, he will have arrived 
at the point where he definitely recog- 
nizes some general characteristics of 
European ivory work—the tendency to 
elaborate decoration, a very definite and 
complete realism, and often a greater 


interest in the narration of the story 
than in the artistic possibilities and 
limitations of the material used. With 
these characteristics in mind he will 
then find it of interest to go on to the 
work of the Oriental ivory-craftsmen, 
not only to enjoy but to compare and 
contrast the new with what he has 
already seen, and thus arrive at an 
understanding of the relative value of 
each in comparison with the other, and 
an appreciation of how ivory may best 
be handled in order to display its finest 
qualities. 

A detailed description of the ivories 
of the East in the Heinz Collection will 
appear in the June number of the Car: 
NEGIE MaGaZINE. 


CARNEGIE TECH 
ON THE AIR 


INCE early in January, 1935, the Car- 
S negie Institute of Technology has 
been broadcasting a series of quarter- 
hour radio programs from the campus 
over WWSW. Programs are now pre- 
sented at three regular periods each 
week, Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
at 1:30 oclock and Friday evenings at 
7:15. Students from the departments of 
music and drama take part in the Tues- 
day and Thursday programs entitled 
“Carnegie Tech Presents’’; while the 
Friday evening period is sponsored by 
the Carnegie Tartan, the student news- 
paper, wk is in the nature of a variety 
program. 

The programs are ably arranged and 
announced by Carl M. Dozer, a jun- 
ior in the department of drama. A 
special program marking the conclusion 
of broadcasting for the school year will 
be given on Memorial Day, May 30, 
when in a forty-five minute period ex- 
cerpts from ‘The Roses of Mercatel,” 
an opera by J. Vick O'Brien, head of the 
department of music, will be layed, 
and Frank Parker Day, former director 


of the division of general studies, will 
be heard. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


I 1916, just three hundred years after 
the death of William Shakespeare, 
Pittsburgh held its first Shakespeare 
Birthday celebration, and each year 
since that date the custom has con- 
tinued, marked by appropriate cere- 
monies. 

On the birthday just past, April 23— 
the 371st anniversary—the vows of de- 
votion to the Bard of Avon were again 
renewed. The Stratford atmosphere was 
re-created by the presence of Miss Janet 
Patrick, accompanied by her page, Miss 
Tod Egli, both students of the Drama 
School of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Miss Patrick was intro- 
duced to the audience by the founder 
and president of the Shakespeare Birth- 
day Club, the first organization of its 
kind in America, after which she recited 


the ode written expressly for the oc- 
casion by the president of the club: 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die. 

Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its Heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 

The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind. 

For like a god that would his race endower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To hail thy name and gird thy brow with flowers. 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 


The program was concluded by Miss 
Patrick's placing a wreath of flowers 
over the brow of the statue of the poet 
at the entrance to Carnegie Music Hall. 
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SEEING WITH LEON KROLL 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 


ee PHILLIPS 
in a series of three 
articles in recent num- 
bers of the American 
Magazine of Art indi- 
cates that he is an 
advocate of free 
speech in art. He 
holds that art is a 
language of person- 
ality, and if person- 
ality be suppressed, 
then it follows that 
art will be suppressed 
also. 

Naturally, in any 
discussion of person- 
ality in art, there is a 
great temptation to 
emphasize and to 
stress innovation as 
its quintessence. While innovation does 
project itself in any discussion of per- 
sonality, ic should be granted at once 
that there are artists of very definite and 
intense individuality who are not neces- 
sarily innovators. Such artists convey 
their personality in a language which 
their audience understands; and because 
they do not depend on innovation but 
on a fundamental grasp of their craft 
they may truly be superior to those 
who do. 

Leon Kroll, who has an exhibition of 
thirty-seven of his representative can- 
vases at the Carnegie Institute until 
June 2, may well be included among 
artists of personality who do not de- 
pend on novelty for acclaim. He uses 
technical means which are compre- 
hended by his public, even when that 
public “is made up of free and outgiving 
individuals with richly differentiated 
sensibilities and reactions to their en- 
vironment.”’ 

Leon Kroll was trained in a great 
tradition. His first teacher was John H. 


JEANNE B. 
Lent by Henry Sheafer 


Twachtman, who ip 
his day had studied 
under Frank Duve. 
neck. Twachtman 
certainly possessed 
personality in art, 
as his canvas ‘‘River 
in Winter’’ in the 
Carnegie Institute 
bears ample testi- 
mony. Twachtman 
was saturated with 
the theory of pictorial 
design and undoubt 
edly passed the idea 
on to his students. 
Design with Twacht- 
man, as with Kroll, 
was never mechani- 
cal, but always bore 
the touch of his par- 
ticular individuality. 

What Royal Cortissoz said of Twacht- 
man is also true of his pupil, Leon 
Kroll, for he has ‘‘the faculty of makin 
a good picture according to an old 
recipe, but with the touch of his own 
giving it freshness and charm.’’ This 
is another way of expressing the fact 
that Leon Kroll exercises free speech 
within the bounds of reason and with 
due respect for the opinions of mankind. 
This is the humanistic view of the aft 
of painting. 

After studying at the National Aca- 
demy, Leon Kroll went abroad to enter 
the atelier of Jean Paul Laurens. Here 
again he was taught to paint under a 
great tradition with a master who it 
culcated a sound conception of tech 
nique before he permitted his pupils to 
express that quality of personality 
which is so necessary to prevent tech- 
nique from becoming mere dexterity. 

He holds that the design element ina 
work of art is its most important and 
lasting quality. His studies of the art 
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of the past have convinced him that the 
outstanding works are those which 
obey the law of design based upon 
principles in nature. This emphasis 
upon design is not always evident on a 
superficial view of his canvases because, 
properly, his a is at times very 
subtle. He successfully avoids academic 
formality in design. Observe in the 
canvases, ‘Landscape, St. Jean,’’ and 
“Cottage among Trees,’’ the simplicity 
of design, and then in “‘Central Park’’ 
how carefully it works its way all 
through a complex composition by 
means of winding roads. Consider the 
design in the large canvas entitled 
“Summer, New York.’ This picture 
is not only organized on a eoceed sauté 
but on studying it, one will also find 
exquisite design in the nude figure in 
the foreground. This leads to the 
observation that in his nudes Kroll de- 
lights in so posing and eenne them 
as to bring out the intricate and pleas- 


ing forms that the human body offers. 
These may be studied in the paintings, 
and 
in the present ex- 


‘“Babette,’’ ‘‘Seated Nude,’’ 
“Wilma, Nude,’’ 
hibition. 

The element of order carried into 
every section of his canvases is so neces- 


sary to an understanding of Leon Kroll’s 
paintings that his idea of it should be 
er He says: “‘When I speak of 
esign in a canvas, I mean a fine organi- 
zation of areas and shapes, a just bal- 
ance of round and straight forms, intel- 
ligent use of horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal directions, a sense of the in- 
fluence of three-dimensional form on 
two-dimensional pattern. All planned 
to include within allotted areas the 
forms of representation the artist in- 
tends to have in his picture."’ 

Leon Kroll has a happy faculty for 
handling figures in landscapes. He gives 
them a harmonious and natural place 
in the rhythm to which he is so sensi- 
tive. At this point it should be men- 
tioned that Leon Kroll invariably places 
figures in his compositions. He ex- 
plains this by saying that he prefers 
painting a landscape which has been 
loved and touched by the human hand 
and body. Note how the single figure 
is so appropriately placed in the canvas, 
“Road through Willows,” or in “‘Seine 
at Courbevoie.’” There is but one land- 
scape in the exhibition from which the 
human figure has been excluded. On 
the other hand, in some of the scenes, 
as “‘Girl Reading by the Sea’’ and 


ROAD THROUGH WILLOWS 
Lent by the Whitney Museum of American Art 
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“Landscape, St. Jean,’ the figure or 
figures play an important part in the 
arrangement. 

Attention should be directed to the 
treatment of the reclining figures in the 
painting Sleep.” In the hands of a 
less accomplished artist this subject 
might have been very sentimental and 
banal, but here, by a poetic and ex- 
tremely sensitive treatment of the whole 
composition, he creates an atmosphere 
of repose and quietude which envelops 
the entire canvas and lifts it to a high 
degree of excellence. 

Leon Kroll likes to quote a phrase of 
Poussin, ‘‘Neglecting nothing!”’ It is a 
watchword for him, for no element that 
goes into the making of his picture is 
slighted. Each small division of the 
painting is carefully studied and is made 
to do its part in the organization of the 
whole. He endeavors to include in the 
canvas every possible quality which 
can be made into a beautiful design. 
Consider the care with which each 
square inch of the large canvas ‘“My 
Wife’s Family’’ is planned, and the 
infinite study that is given to even the 
smallest detail of the picture. Another 
example of this may be found in the 
painting “In the Country,’’ which has 
added value in that it depicts George 
Bellows, of Blessed Memory, and his 
family in the garden of their summer 
ae Here again no detail is neg- 
lected, and yet each carefully worked 
out feature of form and substance is 
integrated to make a picture of great 
charm and loveliness. There are no 
careless passages in Kroll’s paintings. 

One of the elements that lends to the 
artist’s distinction is his effective use of 
color.. His palette is never monotonous 
or repetitious. There is a richness and 
‘splendor about it which give zest to all 
his work. Consider the canvases 
“Ploughed Field’’ and ‘‘The Farm in 
Maine.’’ In both, the color quality of 
the upturned earth is such that you are 
made to feel that its fertility will yield 
in abundance until time is no more. 
Think of the distinction in color that 
adds so much to that beautifully de- 


signed canvas “Young Women." The 
color scheme of ‘*Anne in Blue,”’ ‘Nude 
with Yellow Hat,’’ and ‘“The Bridge’’ 
is particularly effective. 

Leon Kroll looks out on his world 
and finds that it is good. He translates 
his vision of it to canvases that have 
vitality and opulence. For him life is 
full, sensuous, and wholesome, and he 
is successful in imparting this to others. 
While many of his fellow artists in 
these days place before us scenes of a 
world that is drab, desolate, and re- 
trogressive, he shows us one that is 
serene, abundant, and harmonious. He 
believes, as all artists do, that he 
should be selective; but in his sifting, 
he returns again and again. to those 
subjects which reflect a beneficent and 
bountiful nature. His is altogether a 
vital art. 


JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


TT: present season of special art 
exhibitions at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute will be brought to a close with 
two shows which will open simultane- 
ously on June 6. After the close of 
these shows, the galleries reserved for 
special exhibitions will be redecorated 
and made ready for the 1935 Carnegie 
International, which opens on Octo- 
ber 17. 

The first of these exhibitions opening 
on June 6 will be of paintings by a 
selected group of Pittsburgh artists. 
There will be twenty-six artists, each 
represented by two canvases. 

The second will be an exhibition of 
the etchings of Augustus John, one of 
the leading British artists of the cen- 
tury. Although his paintings are fa- 
miliar to Pittsburghers through the 
Carnegie Internationals, his work as an 
etcher is not so well known in this 
country. There will be 144 etchings, 
representing practically his entire out- 
put in this medium. They are owned by 
his fellow etcher, Gerald Brockhurst; 
through whose courtesy the Pittsburgh 
showing has been made possible. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
ICHTHYOLOGISTS AND 
HERPETOLOGISTS 


— eighteenth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Ichthyologists 
and Herpetologists was held at the 
Carnegie Museum from May 2 to 4. 
This organization, although American 
in origin, numbers among its members 
the leading students of fish, amphibians, 
and reptiles of the entire world. The 
society publishes a quarterly journal 
‘‘Copeia,’’ named for the famous scien- 
tist Edward Drinker Cope, which is 
unique in that it is the only periodical 
in the world devoted exclusively to 
herpetology and ichthyology. 

This meeting was the first ever held 
by the society in Pittsburgh. The total 
registration of fifty-one persons included 
scientists from every large museum in 
the eastern United States, from many 
universities, and from such distant 


states as Kansas and South Carolina. 
Papers presented during the sessions 
treated subjects ranging from the tech- 


nique of making a snake census, or the 
care of a bushmaster, to the osteology 
of a tiny fish, or the parasites of the 
newt. 

Two staff members of the Carnegie 
Museum, M. Graham Netting and 
Arthur W. Henn, were re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively, for the 
fifth consecutive year. The large and 
important herpetological collection of 
the Carnegie Museum, which has 
tripled in size in the past ten years, 
proved of interest to the delegates, and 
while here many of them made use of 
it in the furtherance of their studies. 

Meetings of this type do much to 
promote museum and university co- 
operation, and they aid in that diffusion 
of knowledge which is one of the two 
cardinal purposes of every museum. It 
is hoped that the Carnegie Museum may 
again have the opportunity to be host to 
this organization in future years. 


Life is too short to be little —Disraeui 


DICTION CONTEST 


ECAUSE there is no requirement s9 
vital to an actor’s success, the 
Drama School of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology places great emphasis on 
the perfection of the diction of its 
students. 

Three years ago Elmer Kenyon, di- 
rector of the drama department, insti- 
tuted an annual diction contest. On 
May 6 the current competition was held 
in the Little Theater, when prizes 
amounting to $100 were awarded to the 
first and second best in each of the four 
classes. 

The decisions were based on correct- 
ness, clarity, and beauty of diction, and 
the qualities of interpretation; and the 
three judges—Mrs. Helen Stout, Carroll 
Fitzhugh, and Samuel Harden Church— 
named the following winners: John 
McKercher and Margaret Herd, fresh- 
men; Charles Ashbaugh and George 
Lloyd, sophomores; Harry Long and 
Sara Scott, juniors; and Patti Littell and 
Marcia Leety, seniors. 


YOUNG VISITORS 


oe the month of April 6,761 
boys and girls of school age visited 
the Carnegie Institute, where they re 
ceived special guidance and were given 
instruction in nature and fine arts study. 
These children represented 104 different 
schools, public, parochial, and private 
and many of them came from beyond 
the limits of the city of Pittsburgh and 
of Allegheny County. 

In the spring months it is always 
easier for young visitors from more dis 
tant points to reach the Institute. In 
the report for April we find that there 
have been groups from such widely 
separated towns as Aliquippa, Ligonier, 
West Alexandria, Wampum, Johns 
town, Scottdale, West Newton, Sewick- 
ley, Midland, Butler, New Kensington, 
Kittanning, Monaca, West Bethlehem, 
Monessen, Ellwood City, Sebring (O.), 
Clarksburg (W. Va.), and many others. 
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MAGIC FINGERS 
An Exhibition by the Children's Drawing Class until June 16 


By Marcaret M. Lee 
Director of Fine Arts Education, Carnegie Institute 


To the casual 
visitor to the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute on a Satur- 
day morning no 
exhibit proves 
quite so fascinat- 
ing as a glimpse 
of the six hun- 
dred boys and 
girls who com- 
prise the Draw- 
ing Class for 
Children with Special Ability. With 
their drawing boards and crayons, 
standing, kneeling, sitting tailor 
fashion, lying flat on the floor, they 
occupy all the space available, even in 
the largest gallery. 

If the visitor's curiosity leads him to 
ask what brings these children here, 
he will learn that they are in the midst 
of applying some principle of drawing 
demonstrated a few minutes earlier in 
the Lecture Hall by their instructor, 


Elmer A. Stephan, director of art in the ° 


Pittsburgh Public Schools. On the next 
page we see the great class listening to 
his twenty-minute chalk talk. 

These six hundred children from the 
fifth, six, and seventh grades of the 
public, parochial, and private schools 
have been chosen for membership out 
of an enrollment of fifty thousand. Mr. 
Stephan realizes that here perhaps is the 
most receptive and promising art group 
of children in greater Pittsburgh, and 
that many of them have come from the 
remotest points—often at a sacrifice— 
from families of all types and conditions. 
He is aware that most of them have been 
eagerly waiting at the Institute en- 
trance for an hour before the class was 
scheduled to begin. With such a class 
before him, teaching is purest delight. 


The lesson is so informal, the ap- 
proach to art such a simple matter, that 
each child, the nine-year-old on equal 
terms with the thirteen-year-old, draws 
with perfect confidence. How is it ac- 
complished? Let us listen to Mr. Stephan: 


I'm sure many of you never knew 
that an artist was a sort of magician. 
I'm going to show you some magic 
tricks that this piece of square black 
chalk can do by making it draw won- 
derful magic lines for you—lines that 
can speak and tell stories. 

The first thing I'll draw is a margin 
on this paper—just so you know where 
my picture will be—there, inside that 
space. See how careful I was to draw 
the margin very straight. 

Now let’s pretend that my picture is 
going to fill this big oblong. 

The first thing I shall do is to draw a 
line just a little below the center all the 
way across my picture-—like that— 
cutting it into two parts. Already I 
can read your minds—I could hear some- 
one say—well now—it looks like sky 
and water. Think of it—what one little 
line did. You see how easy drawing is 
when one little line across my picture 
made you think that the upper half was 
sky and the lower half was water. 

Now let’s try another magic line. 
This time I’m going to start over at one 
side of my margin and draw a different 
line. This one bends down and then 
curves up—to a point like half an 
orange, then down and up again—all 
the way across the picture. Now you 
see what my line says. It says the upper 
half of the picture is sky, the lower half 
water; but this time instead of a smooth 
quiet lake, it is a rough, choppy sea. 

Of course I haven't drawn a real pic- 
ture yet—I’ve only made you believe I 
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CHILDREN LISTENING TO MR. STEPHAN’S CHALK TALK ON A SA IDAY } 


did. After all, it is what your eyes see, 
which is changed by something inside 
your mind called your imagination, that 
makes a beautiful picture. I want you 
to learn to see beautifully. 

Now let’s turn over this big paper on 
my easel and take a clean sheet. I'll put 
a margin on again—carefully—accu- 
rately—there! This time I’m going to 
make two lines in my picture. The first 
one will start about three quarters of 
the way up on the left side—like this— 
and bend up ever so little and then just 
as though it were slipping—slipping 
down it curves until it reaches away 
down to the lower right-hand corner. 
Do you see the beautiful hill which I 
have drawn? Well, that was easy. 
Now I'll make another—from the right- 
hand side—half way up the margin. 
I'll bend up—up higher than the other 
side—then with a nice rounded top, 
I'll come down until it touches my first 
hill. There you are—two hills—one 
like a mountain—and a valley between. 


Now watch, I’m going to take my 
white chalk and rub some white (not 
too heavily) all over my two hills—so 
—see—a little heavier and whiter down 
at the bottom of my picture. 





* doesn’t that make it look cold—I’ll 


even put some more white up in the sky. 

You see what your imagination does 
—I've drawn only two magic lines and 
put a little white on the lower part 
and you think that it is snow-covered 
hills—makes you feel all shivery. 

But I’m not going to let you stay 
that way, for instead I will take a piece 
of yellow chalk and right between the 
hills and in the upper part of my pic- 
ture I will put a streak of yellow—then 
little daubs—so—up in the upper part 
of the sky. See, the spring sun is com- 
ing up—and see what it is going to do 
with my picture. I'm going to find the 
brightest green chalk I have. Now I'll 
make that warm sun gradually melt the 
snow. Notice how I put the green on 
top of the white chalk—lightly toward 
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the top and heavier as I go down. My 
arm moves quickly and with big 
strokes. Never worry if your strokes 
show. The artist likes to show some- 
one how he does it. Now, see how fast 
that snow is turning to green grass. 
I'll even make it brighter for you and 
add a little yellow over the top of the 
green. There—just a stroke of golden 
sunshine gleaming down the side of the 
hill. Now, I'll take this dark blue 
chalk, and deep in the valley where the 
sun is not so bright I'll make some dark 
blue-green lien aie like this— 
see how that makes the top of the hills 
seem pale and far away and the bottom 
of the hills dark and closer to you. 
Now I wonder what more this picture 
needs? Suppose I put just a straight 
black line near the bottom center—just 
like this—not too big. Oh, yes—some- 
body said, “‘It’s a telegraph pole.”’ 
Well—it might be some day—but here 
I'll put another of those straight black 
lines—and another and another—until 





| SATUDAY MORNING BEFORE THEY GO INTO THE GALLERIES TO SKETCH 


I have a number of them. If they were 
telegraph poles, they would have to be 
in a straight line. Now you're right— 
they are going to be trees. 

Trees are such wonderfully beautiful 
things—mine all look like sticks now— 
but you know they all wear different 
clothes, and I shall have to put the 
proper clothes on them so that they 
don’t get mixed up. 

Now, let’s see—first, these which are 
clambering up the hillside. They're 
going to be trees which are tall and 
straight and have branches, pointing 
like candles up to the sun. Then the 
lower branches will droop down be- 
cause the snow buried them all winter. 
Good—of course they are pine trees, 
and so that you can see them better, 
I'm going to put a little black over the 
green—especially toward the bottom. 
See now how they stand out from the 
hillside—then maybe a little shadow 
underneath. Now behind these pine 
trees I’m going to make more pine trees. 
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See—just little strokes going up and 
down—more and more—there they go 
—a whole grove of them climbing the 
| hillside. ivloske as if they are marching 
| right up to the sky to get closer to the 
sun. See! I didn’t have to draw the 
ones in the back carefully because they 
are so far away. You can't see them 
very well. 

Now, then—away down near the 

' bottom of the paper—see this big black 
tree trunk—well—it will have to be a 
tree that grows in the valley—maybe 
near the creek—but you can't see the 
creek because it is behind this big—I 
wonder what kind of a tree this should 
be? Good—a weeping willow! 

Now, let’s see what kind of a dress 
the willow tree will wear. Not dark 
green like the pine—but bright yellow- 
green—I’]] have to mix these two pieces 
of chalk—yellow and green—and then 
I'll have to make the willow tree all 
fat and round on top—so—and then all 
weepy, falling down like fountains— 
like this all around the edges. Now, 
when I put some bright yellow over the 
green, see how warm and springlike my 
tree becomes. Over here on the side 
opposite the sun I won't put on so much 

| yellow, and it will look more as though 

| the sun were shining on one side only. 

| It seems to me that this is such a 

| lovely valley—someone ought to live 
there—so—watch now—right behind 
this big yellow-green willow tree I’m 
going to build a house. You won't be 
able to see the bottom of the house 
because the willow is in the way—but 
right here you're going to see a little 
peak stick up—see, just two slanting 
lines meeting in a point—just like that; 
and you have the end of a house. I 
think I ought to put a square inside the 
end of the house and that will do for the 
window—now—a little white on the 
house and a little red on the roof and 
two nice bright blue-green stripes on 
each side of the window for shutters— 
there—now it looks as though some- 
body lived there. 

They might be cooking their break- 
fas-—how could I show that? Yes, 


indeed—a chimney—there with some 
red (not too bright) I draw a chimney 
on my house. Now for the breakfast— 
I'll just take a piece of pale blue chalk 
and make a pale line of smoke curling 
up from the chimney—so. At last, I 
feel my picture tells you a whole story. 

Now, I want you to draw a picture 
for me. Of course you won't draw a 
picture like mine because we never copy 
anyone’s picture. But be sure you show - 
me how your lines will talk and what 
story they will tell me. 


And so ends a typical lesson. 

For a moment a rustle of paper and 
rattle of crayon boxes; then the pic- 
tures begin to grow. It is amazing to 
see how quickly the children come upon 
ideas illustrative of the point of the 
lesson and with what joy they apply 
themselves. Tessie, who is attending 
for the first time, is not so talkative 
when it comes to lines as Dick, who is 
beginning his third season, but each is 
absorbed in his own picture. Through- 
out the week both will be training their 
eyes to look and see—see beautifully— 
see beauty in the apparently common- 
place things of life—the silhouette of a 
grand old oak against a winter sky, the 
rhythm of the wind in the willows, the 
lines of rolling hills. Through the 
months with the other children they 
will be developing the ability to dis- 
criminate the truly lovely from the 
tawdry, to enjoy to the full the sheer 
beauty of pattern in the handsome oid 
hinges on the Abbey Church of St. 
Gilles, the iridescence of a butterfly’s 
wings, the delicacy of poise of the shy 
gazelle, the graceful curves of a Grecian 
urn—cultivating a point of view which 
will make their lives richer, infinitely 
more worth while. 

In the years to come only a few, per- 
haps not even one, of these boys and 
girls will be producing artists, but it is 
the hope of the Carnegie Institute that 
all, having learned to see beautifully 
today, will as the men and women of 
tomorrow find and help others to find 
‘real beauty in all living.” 
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GH. THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


Wx the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York formulated its fi- 


nancial settlements with Andrew Car- 
negie’s creations at Pittsburgh it gave 
the Carnegie Institute $2,544,000 of 
new funds and agreed to make a further 
gift of $350,000 on July 1, 1936, pro- 
vided that the Institute would raise 
$200,000. This sum has been paid in 
with the exception of $19,825, which 
must be on hand by July 1, 1936, and 
the general proposition resolves itself 
into this—that if our readers will 
donate the sum of $19,825, that fund 
will purchase $550,000 of new endow- 
ment for the Carnegie Institute. Our 
friends throughout the community are 
cordially invited to assist in this under- 
taking, and any gifts from them toward 
that objective will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged in this department of the 
CaRNEGIE MaGaZzINneE. 

The University of Chicago was 
founded by John D. Rockefeller in the 
same broad philanthropic purpose 
which moved Mr. Carnegie to establish 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and Mr. Rockefeller continued to make 
frequent grants of money to the Chicago 
school until it was well established to 
maintain itself as a fountain of knowl- 
edge for the people of the central west; 
and when this goal had been reached, 
Mr. Rockefeller made a very wise an- 
nouncement that he believed it to be to 
the best interests of that institution to 
look to the community for its further 
extension and endowment. The result 
of his decision was that the people at 
large immediately began to give funds 
rane buildings, meeting Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s kindly challenge with so much 
generosity that the Chicago university 
today has become one of the great edu- 
cational institutions of America. 

It was a similar sentiment that in- 
duced the Carnegie Corporation to 
arrange, in the first place, for a mag- 


nificent series of money gifts to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology—aggre- 
gating more than $15,000,000—and, 
after the completion of that program, 
to place its further support and expan- 
sion upon the individual philanthropy 
of the broad community which it serves, 
And in our case Mr. Carnegie’s kindly 
challenge is being met in the same 
generous way by the people of western 
Pennsylvania. The pandas gave 
Carnegie Tech $7,000,000 in cash in 
1921, and has given it other substantial 
sums since then, and has pledged itself 
to give a final sum of $8,000,000 in July, 
1946, provided that the friends of the 
institution will meet that gift with 
$4,000,000. We have already received 
on this undertaking $500,000, leaving 
$3,500,000 still to be raised. 

In addition to these endowment gifts 
of $500,000, the value of Carnegie Tech 
as a world’s great reservoir of scientific 
research has been generously recognized 
by nearly all of the great industrial 
establishments in the United States, 
and we have been telling the story of 
this generous support in recent numbers 
of the Carnecie Macazine. In Febru- 
ary we printed a list of gifts for scholar- 
ships amounting in the aggregate to 
$136,081.61, in March we acknowledged 
gifts for our Mining Advisory Board of 
$51,847.65, and in April there was a 
further statement of gifts for the Metal- 
lurgical Advisory Board of $133,531.76, 
all of which went into the cost of opera- 
tion and expansion of the school and 
therefore have not been preserved in 
the endowment funds. 

In pursuing this story of financial co- 
operation between the community at 
large and Carnegie Tech, we come this 
month to a statement concerning the 
Coal Research Laboratory, which be- 
gan its work in July, 1930. 

In the fall of 1925 Dr. Thomas S. 
Baker, president of the Carnegie Insti- 
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tute of Technology, conceived the plan 
of an international coal conference at 
Pittsburgh, and when on a fixed date 
he called the meeting to order he was 
able to give his cordial welcome to 
many men distinguished for their 
knowledge of coal problems from most 
of the civilized countries of the world. 
This meeting was followed by a second 
(1928) and a third (1931) international 
conference. As a result of the second 
conference President Baker enlisted the 
active interest of Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in the organi- 
zation of a coal research laboratory at 
Carnegie Tech with two objectives: 
first, fundamental research in coal and 
all its by-products; and, secondly, post- 

aduate training in fuel technology 
i. special students. 

In recognizing the vital need for such 
essential research, Dr. Baker made this 
far-seeing statement: 


We are in the center of the greatest coal field 
and greatest coal market in the world. It is 
important that the people of this district should 
have near at hand the best scientific resources 
that can be secured to aid them in dealing with 
what is most vital to their welfare and progress. 

.... Coal touches almost every phase of 
modern life. As far as we can see, it will always 
be the chief source of power, and cheap power is 
an essential to human welfare in our present 
civilization. 

Coal needs the scientist and the coal industry 
needs the scientific point of view. We are still 
at the beginning of our investigation of the com- 
position of coal—how it can Dest be employed, 
and what are its most valuable products. When 
we know this the scientist may be able to teach 
mankind how this, one of the greatest of Nature's 
gifts, can be best samuel and made most 
serviceable and valuable. 


On its organization President Baker 
appointed Dr. H. H. Lowry, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, as the director, 
who brought to the new laboratory an 
immediate prestige through his scien- 
tific record. Dr. Lowry’s staff is made 
up of seventeen well-trained and ex- 
perienced physical and organic chemists. 
The possibilities of a laboratory so 
designed appealed with such force to a 
group of some of the industrial leaders 
of our country that they were glad to 


assign some of their best scientific men 
to its technical committee to advise on 
the program undertaken and on the 
selection of a staff. They further 
showed their faith in its success by 
giving handsome contributions toward 
its operation. The United States Steel 
Corporation, together with the New 
York Edison Company, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, the Koppers Company, and 
the General Electric Company, sub- 
scribed the sum of $250,000 to be paid 
over a period of five years, expiring in 
July, 1935. 

In addition to the support received 
from these six industrial companies, the 
Buhl Foundation gave $175,000— 
$50,000 for equipment and $125,000 for 
general maintenance of the laboratory. 
Of the $425,000 thus subscribed, 
$392,500 has been received to date. 

During the five years of its existence 
the staff members of the laboratory 
have issued twenty-two original scien- 
tific papers relating to their work, and 
the laboratory has been visited by many 
fuel experts from the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, France, Poland, Russia, 
Japan, Manchuria, Greece, Belgium, 
Italy, and Holland. 

In June, 1930, the Carngecre Maca- 
ZINE announced the initial payments 
amounting to $100,000 from the seven 
donors listed above. The additional 
$292,500 is now acknowledged for the 
first time. This sum, when added to 
the $1,412,997.71 recorded in the first 
eight years of the magazine, makes the 
grand total of outside aid climb to 
$1,705,497.71. 

WHEN ALL NATIONS AGREE! 


The progress of the world has not only been 
slow but small, and will be so until the profession 
of arms, as it is called, is held to be unfit except 
for men of brutal natures. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


After all, it is the imponderables that move the 
world—heat, electricity, love. 
—Oniver WENDELL Hotmegs 
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THE GIANT GROUND SLOTH 
An Important Pleistocene Specimen Acquired for the Hall of Fossils 


SKELETON OF THE GIANT GROUND SLOTH (S ACTUAL SIZE) 


oo giant ground sloth, bearing the 
scientific name of Mylodon harlani 
Owen, belongs to one of the most 
spectacular animal groups in the New 
World of the Pleistocene—the geo- 
logical epoch comprising the glacial 
period and dividing the Tertiary from 
recent times. This age, according to the 
modern computation of scientists, must 
have lasted for several hundred thou- 
sand years and coincided with a pe- 
culiar development of such colossal 
forms among mammalians as the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, the cave 
bear, and others, which subsequently 
became extinct. A distant contem- 
porary relative of the giant sloth also 
belonging to the Edentata, characterized 
by an absence or underdevelopment of 
teeth devoid of enamel, was the Glyp- 
todon, a kind of gigantic armadillo. 
Both were huge predecessors of our 
inconspicuous present-day representa- 
tives of the same families. 

The early forerunner of the sloth, as 
we know it today, avas far too bulky to 
indulge in those arboreal habits indica- 
tive of the mode of living of the modern 


creatures of this group. There is every 
reason to believe, according to the 
views advanced by Sir Richard Owen, 
the original author, that the giant 
sloth subsisted upon the foliage of trees 
which it was capable of bending, break- 
ing, and even uprooting entirely. 
Numerous anatomical peculiarities sus- 
tain such a theory ee that the 
animal was able to sit on its huge 
haunches and support itself by its 
mighty tail in the cidon of a tripod 
after the manner of certain dinosaurs, 
and in that way conveniently reach for 
its favorite food by grasping the tree 
trunks with its powerful arms. The 
structure of both pairs of extremities, 
as well as the size and position of the 
claws, clearly corroborates the supposi- 
tion that it used to feed in this way. 

The specimen recently installed in the 
Carnegie Museum takes the place of an 
antiquated plaster-cast model of 2 
South American giant ground sloth. 
In order to give an idea of the aspect 
of this animal in the flesh, Harold J. 
Clement, of the section of taxidermy, 
prepared a miniature lifelike model. 
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This new addition to the Hall of Fossils 
is a skeleton of fine preservation, skill- 
fully mounted by the preparator of the 
Carnegie Museum, Serafino Agostini. 
It came to us through the efforts of 
J. LeRoy Kay, of our section of paleon- 
tology, as an exchange from the Los 
Angeles Museum, together with com- 
plete skeletons of the saber-toothed cat, 
the horse, the bison, and several other 
fossils from the tar pits of La Brea in 
return for some duplicate skeletal parts 
of the Diplodocus. 

Besides the renowned Diplodocus 
standing in our galleries as the all- 
precious scientific type specimen, we 
are fortunate to possess duplicate ma- 
terial of various degrees of completeness 
and preservation which may be used 
appropriately for worth-while ex- 
changes. Similar transactions with other 
institutions are contemplated, such a 
policy being the expression of a grow- 
ing modern trend among museums as 
exemplifying a mutual attitude of help- 
fulness and good will. 

Subsequent notices will appear in the 
magazine on forthcoming installations 
of fossils acquired through exchange as 
they are placed on view in the galleries. 

A. A. 


RADIO TALKS 


a. Carnegie Museum Radio Edu- 
cational Series, which has been 
heard weekly since February 3, 1930, 
over WCAE, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
will be discontinued during the summer 
months of June, July, and August. 
Many of the Museum staff members 
will be in the field collecting during 
these months and will return to the air 
with stories of new finds and recent ex- 
periences when they appear before the 
microphone again in the autumn. 

The final talk of the current program 
will be heard at the usual hour of six 
oclock on May 27. This will mark the 
first interruption in more than five 
years of continuous weekly broadcast- 
ing from this source. 


CARNEGIE 
COMMENCEMENT 


N Monday morning, June 10, at 

10:30 oclock the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology will hold its twenty- 
eighth commencement in Syria Mosque. 
The address of the occasion will be 
given by Major General Edward M. 
Markham, chief of the United States 
Army Engineers. 

On Sunday evening, June 9, at 8:00 
oclock the Reverend Dr. T. W. Graham, 
dean of the graduate school of theology 
at Oberlin College, will deliver the 


baccalaureate sermon in Carnegie Music 
Hall. 


WHAT IS A TRAINED MIND? 


Educators are clear in their explanations of 
what it is that constitutes an untrained mind. 
An untrained mind is one that contains a small 
amount or a large amount of sketchy, unre- 
lated information, all of which, to its possessor, 
seems to be of equal value. A mind loaded up 
with little scraps of information on Egyptian 
history, archery, zoology, cheese-making, Ori- 
ental art, psychology of hotel management, child 
guidance, the poets of the Renaissance, advertis- 
ing technique, scoutcraft, and similar intellectual 
detritus is not trained, but is what might be 
called a human New England attic—a repository 
of useless and forgotten things. 


It is more difficult to obtain from an educator 
a definition of a trained mind. A composite 
definition, obtained from English and American 
educators of the highest standing and of un- 
questioned ability, is somewhat as follows: 


A trained mind is one that has learned through 
extensive reading of books dealing with several 
related subjects, as well as through the guidance 
of competent teachers, to understand why the sub- 
jects are related; to criticize intelligently the state- 
ments and opinions that it encounters in its read- 
ing; to distinguish between that which is false 
and worthless and that which is genuine and 
worthy; to think, in short, for itself, and to go on 
thinking for itself through life; to speak and write 
clearly and logically on any subject concerning 
which it has formed an opinion; and to have a 
sincere appreciation of and respect for intellectual 
pursuits. 

It is the contention of these educators that the 
man or woman with a trained miad will lead a 
happier, fuller, and more valuable life, no matter 
what his occupation, than he can possibly lead if 
his mind is untrained. 

—Kennets Roserts 
in the Saturday Evening Post 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEES 


WALTER R. DEMMLER 


C is with great pleasure that the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazine announces the elec- 
tion of four new trustees, succeeding 
those whose passing was noted last 
month. 

John F. Casey was chosen on the Car- 
negie Library board, his election carry- 
ing membership on the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology boards. Mr. Casey was born in 
Canada but came to Pittsburgh in his 
early childhood and from the time of his 
young manhood has been a useful and 
valuable citizen. Finishing his school- 
ing at Duquesne University, he very 
soon applied his engineering talents to 
construction work and has built many 
roads, dams, filtration plants, bridges, 
and municipal improvements through- 
out the country. Always interested in 
Civic activities, he is president of the 
Tuberculosis League and a director in 
many charities. 

Walter R. Demmler was appointed a 
trustee of the Carnegie Library board by 
President Robert Garland of the City 
Council. As with Mr. Casey the choice 
of Mr. Demmler carries him into the 
Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology boards. He was 
born in Old Allegheny and was educated 
in the public schools of Pittsburgh. He 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


JOHN F. CASEY 


began his business career as errand boy 
with the Demmler and Schenck Com- 
pany, established by his grandfather, 
and was its secretary until he resigned 
to accept public office. He was never in 
politics until two years ago when hewas 
elected to the City Council on the simple 
pledge that he would serve the com- 
munity to the best of his ability, and it 
is the universal testimony of his fellow 
citizens that his feet are firmly fixed on 
that platform. 

Frederic Schaefer was born in Nor- 
way, whence came his hardy ancestors 
to conquer France and England and, by 
tradition, discover America. He mi 
grated to this country in his early boy- 
hood and after receiving an engineering 
education at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology came to Pittsburgh 
and soon organized the Schaefer Equip- 
ment Company, of which he has con- 
tinued to be the president. He has taken 
a constant interest in all philanthropic 
works and his name is a valued one in 
many of the cultural societies of this 
community. 

James C. Rea was born in Pittsburgh 
and after graduating from Princeton 
entered business in this city. He is vice 
president of the Oliver Iron and Steel 
Company, president of the Duquesne 
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Club, a director in the Community 
Fund, and a participant in many Civic 
enterprises. 

Of each of these men it may well be 
said that he is a valuable acquisition to 
the Carnegie Institute—Technology— 
and Library, and taken together they 
constitute a rich addition to the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Carnegie’s 
foundations. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF MAMMALOGISTS 
MEETING 


we American Society of Mamma- 

logists, organized in 1919 for the 
purpose of promoting the “‘systematic 
work, life history, and habits of mam- 
mals, and their evolution, paleontology, 
and anatomy,”’ held its seventeenth 
annual meeting at the Carnegie Mu- 
seum from April 30 to May 4. This was 
the first time that this scientific group, 
ninety members of which attended, had 
ever met in Pittsburgh. 

John M. Phillips was the honorary 
chairman and J. Kenneth Doutt, mam- 
malogist of the Carnegie Museum, was 
chairman of the local committee on 
attangements, assisted by D. C. Bur- 
roughs, H. H. Collins, R. L. Fricke, 
A. W. Henn, E. J. House, R. H. San- 
tens, and S. H. Williams. 

Papers of a semipopular and technical 
nature on various phases of mammalogy 
were given at the morning and after- 
noon sessions. Several of these were 
illustrated with moving pictures of un- 
usual excellence and rarity. The Wen- 
dell and Lucie Chapman films were re- 
markable because of the small wild 
mammals—otters, pine martens, beav- 
ers, and weasels—all of which are so dif- 
ficult to observe and almost impossible 
to photograph. Waldo L. Schmitt, of 
the United States National Museum, 
presented the pictures taken on the G. 
Allan Hancock Pacific Expedition by 
C. W. Sweat showing unusual views 
of the elephant seal and the birth and 


first swimming lesson of the sea lion. 
The beaver pictures by R. M. Anderson, 
of the National Museum of Canada, 
were also noteworthy. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
to the meeting was an address by the 
well-known paleontologist, William 
Berryman Scott, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, once the associate of the late 
O. A. Peterson, curator of mammalian 
paleontology of the Carnegie Museum, 
in the Patagonian expeditions. Pro- 
fessor Scott spoke brilliantly on ‘‘The 
History of the Cats in the Americas.”’ 
During the past several years he has 
been studying the White River fossil 
beds of Western United States, and his 
book on the history of the mammals of 
the Western hemisphere is to appear in 
the near future. 

Two other memorable events of the 
meeting were Andrey Avinoff’s lecture 
and Dean Sage Jr’s record of his recent 
West China expedition. Dr. Avinoff 
entertained and informed the group 
with ‘‘Mammal Portraiture—from 
Cave-Dweller to Futurist,’’ an able dis- 
cussion of man’s attempt to preserve in 
line the various representatives of the 
animal kingdom, beginning with the 
well-proportioned drawings on the cave 
walls of France. Mr. Sage’s account of 
his success in obtaining a giant panda, 
one of the unique and little known 
mammals of Central Asia, on behalf of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory was most thrilling. 

H. E. Anthony, curator of mammals 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, was elected president of the 
American Society of Mammalogists to 
succeed Vernon Bailey, for many years 
chief field naturalist of the United States 
Biological Survey, who has served as 
the head of the organization for the 
past two years. 

POWER IN THE PEOPLE 


We remain, emphatically and truly, a govern- 
ment of the people. Our government, in form 
and in substance, emanates from them. Its powers 
are granted by them, and are to be exercised di- 
rectly on them and for their benefits. 

—Jonun Marsnati 
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CLL 


A Review of Ferenc Molnar’ s ‘* Liliom’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


‘* “Litiom,’ a le- 
gend in seven 
scenes and a pro- 
logue,”’ first ap- 
peared to our 
delighted eyes in 
1921, when the 
Theater Guild 
gave us its mem- 
f orable perfor- 
mance. In the 
fourteen years 
since then, 
scarcely a year has passed without the 
performance of at least: one Molnar 
play; but, in spite of ‘“The Swan’’ and 
“The Good Fairy,”’ it looks as though 
‘‘Liliom’’ were to be the masterpiece of 
the prolific Hungarian playwright. 
Notwithstanding the peans of praise 
that greeted it on its first American per- 
formance, I do not think that ‘‘Liliom’”’ 
is a great or a profound play. I cannot 
see it as ‘‘a sort of gay and rough and 
pitiful Divine Gomedy.” any more than 
I can see the hero as the “‘Eternal Our- 
cast’’ or a ‘‘modern Everyman.’ The 
expressionistic manner that the critics 
made so much of at its first appearance 
seems to have been only skin deep. At 
least Molnar has not felt compelled to 
make use of expressionism since. The 
fantasy of a Courtroom in the Beyond 
as a projection of the hero’s own mind 
has been done before and done better by 
Hauptmann—and by Barrie too. There 
are in ‘“‘Liliom’’ passages of sentimen- 
tality in plenty and passages of pure 
theatricality. The leaving of the audi- 
ence in doubt at the fall of the curtain, 
as he also does in ““The Guardsman,’ 
is a usual trick with Molnar. I doubt 
whether the author had any more ideas 
as to the subsequent fate of his hero 


than the audience has. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, one of the few dissenting voices 
in the critical chorus, was probably 
right when he wrote: ‘‘One may spect- 
late to all eternity concerning the meap- 
ing of ‘Liliom’ because it has no mean 
ing.” 

However true all this may be, the 
play remains a very entertaining piece 
of theatrical writing. It still has fresh- 
ness and vitality. Liliom himself is not 
a great universal figure; but as far as it 
goes is an amusing and truthful portrait 
of a charming and bad-tempered rough- 
neck with a crushing inferiority com 
plex. In addition, it is a magnificent 
acting part. Some of the lesser parts are 
vividly and originally drawn; for ir 
stance the thief and murderer-on-o 
casion, Ficsur; Mrs. Muskat, the brazen, 
noisy proprietor of the merry-go-round; 
Julie’s giggling companion, Marie. 
Molnar, who spent some part of his 
journalistic career hunting up humar 
interest stories for a Dudapest news 
paper, collected valuable material and 
used it skillfully in the creation of these 
characters. 

The characters are probably even 
more lifelike in the original Hungarian. 
Translation is bound to diminish the 
raciness of popular speech. Has any 
one, I wonder, ever really succeeded ia 
translating satisfactorily the slang of 
one country into the slang of another? 
Benjamin F. Glazer, who is responsible 
for this translation, has done as well 
as most, I imagine, but there is 4 
strange quality of unreality in the 
language that these people talk; a mix 
ture = straight grammatical English 
one moment, and in the next, Americaf 
slang of the day before yesterday. Ur 
fortunately this discrepancy of style 
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seems to affect the actors too, whose 
voices and accents change with the 
changing style. Still, if the translator 
confines himself to good English only, 
much of the color of the original is lost. 
What is a poor translator to do? 

The present production of ‘‘Liliom,”’ 
which, I am told, drew the largest 
crowds of any play of the year, was 
under the competent direction of E. W. 
Hickman. One can always count on Mr. 
Hickman for a smooth and businesslike 
performance. The pace was brisk, the 
overtheatrical moments cleverly hurried 
through, and the varying atmosphere 
nicely suggested. In the matter of 
atmosphere Mr. Hickman was ably 
eed by Lloyd Weninger, who de- 
vised a delightful amusement park for 
the prologue scene and an impressively 
bleak and dreary railroad embankment 
for the fourth scene. Both in direction 
and in setting the scene of the Court- 
room in the Beyond seemed to me less 
successful. It hardly suggested the 
Heavenly court as Liliom’s naive and 
vulgar imagination might have pictured 
it. Something gaudier amet to be 


called for, something more suggestive 
of a colored picture post card or a cheap 
popular print. The final scene in the 
quiet little suburban garden where 
Julie, grown older, and her young 


daughter Louise sit at their supper while 
the puzzled Wanderer from the Other 
World leans over the gate, was alto- 
gether charming. 

The acting was good. The two chief 
parts were in safe hands. The Liliom 
succeeded in suggesting the charm as 
well as the uncouthness of the rough- 
neck hero. There was a slight tendency 
to mumble, and sometimes a tendency 
to underplay. Underplaying, however, 
is a fault so much less grievous than 
overplaying, and the part of Liliom 
could be—and has been—so easily over- 
played. The Julie was touching and 
gentle—a little too refined and ladylike 
perhaps for a Hungarian servant girl 
newly in from the fields. I see Julie as 
an earthier, a more slow-moving person. 
The Mrs. Muskat was crude and vigor- 
ous as she should be, and the Marie 
vastly amused the audience. The magis- 
trate was appropriately benign, and 
the ‘‘prisoners’’ in the same scene—the 
Well-dressed Man and the Poorly 
Dressed Man, who point out whatever 
moral there is in ‘‘Liliom’’—played 
their effective little parts neatly. The 
actor who took the part of Ficsur, the 
thief, was possessed of such an acute 
artistic conscience that he had grown a 
scrubby beard especially for the rdle. 
His acting was as natural as his beard. 


SCENE FROM THE PROLOGUE OF ‘“‘LILIOM’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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CAN WE REGAIN PROSPERITY ? 


FTER a study of the minds of many 
men in Pittsburgh, and in the 
belief that their opinions represent a 
cross section of American sentiment, it 
is very plain that there is no hostility 
toward President Roosevelt on the part 
of the business interests of the United 
States. We doubt whether there is in 
the vast confines of this country any 
man of affairs who does not wish him 
to succeed in absorbing the unemployed 
back into the normal channels of busi- 
ness. The criticism which is uttered 
from time to time seems to be based on 
the feeling that the President, out of his 
great compassion, aims to reach every 
distressed individual by a direct method 
of distributed work, while the business 
leaders believe that although the indi- 
vidual must not be left to suffer from 
destitution his permanent rescue can be 
adequately effected only by the re- 
sumption of normal industrial life. Here 
are two paths planned to reach the same 
destination—the one highly ideal, the 
other highly practical—and in the pro- 
motion of both of them they necessarily 
create conflicting policies. 

In this situation certain constructive 
suggestions were recently formulated, 
and they and their author were accorded 
a hospitable reception at the White 
House on April 25. What a very busy 
and harassed President will do with 
them is veiled by the curtain of an in- 
scrutable future. But here they are: 

The great goal that America is striv- 


ing for is eee and this goal can 
be reached only by a restoration of 
confidence and credit. Four measures 
are necessary to this end: 

1. Give the country an assurance 
that there will be no further currency 
deflation by any further increase in the 
value of gold. 

Example: The Pullman Company re- 
cently negotiated for building new 
freight cars for one of the Chicago rail- 
aa the payments to extend over a 
series of years; but when the Pullman 
Company asked for the stipulation of 
payment in stabilized currency, the rail- 
road was unable to give this assurance 
and the negotiations fell through. 

2. Stop all assaults on business, not 
neglecting to correct individual abuses. 

Example: A sales vice president at 
Pittsburgh stated at the last board meet- 
ing that the utilities companies of this 
country are now ready to order 
$2,000,000,000 of new equipment but 
are afraid to make any commitments 
while the present hostile policy at 
Washington prevails. From that source 
alone we would thus have immediately 
a normal expenditure for necessary in- 
dustrial improvements equal to one 
half the great sum given by Congress to 
the President for his ideal investments. 

3. Put all social security measures, 
including good wages, short hours, 
employee stock ownership, and age 
exhaustion pensions, dn industry as the 
price of its right to do business, but 
accomplish this by moral suasion and 
not by law. 
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Example: These measures have al- 
ready been well started in a hundred 
organizations, including the Pennsyl- 
yvania Railroad, General Electric, United 
States Steel, and many others. 

4. Reduce the cost of government. 

Example: The total cost of the 
United States Government for 125 
years (1789-1915), with four wars in- 
cluded, was $24,000,000,000. The.total 
cost of government under President 
Roosevelt for three years (1933-36) is 
$24,000,000,000. 

This plan clearly presents the practi- 
cal view against the ideal view. It 
assumes that the Government will once 
more devote itself to the execution of 
the laws, and that business—comprising 
manufactures, transportation, and agri- 
culture—shall be released from the 
political trammels which are holding it 
in a destructive captivity. 


GERMANY AND WAR 


re" the years which succeeded 
the World War, when Germany, 
the chief delinquent in that tragedy, 


was held in check by the Versailles 
Treaty, the other nations of Europe 
made vast headway in promoting the 
spirit of peace and preparing the way 
for a gradual though cautious reduction 
of armaments. But when Hitler pre- 
vailed upon a slight majority of the 
German population to grant him su- 
preme dictatorial powers, and during a 
reign of terror unexampled in modern 
history since the French Revolution he 
seized the absolute control of that 
country, he destroyed the whole atmos- 
phere of peace by arming his people, 
planting once more the spirit of murder 
in their hearts, and advancing aggres- 
sive principles which, unless they are 
testrained by superior force, can have 
no other end than war. It does not re- 
lieve this appalling threat to say that 
half the German people detest him, for 
they dare not whisper their opinions 
for fear of the headsman’s ax. 

When Napoleon persisted in riding 
across the ravaged face of Europe in 


blood to the bridles, the other nations 
declared him a public enemy and con- 
fined him for life on a lonely rock in the 
distant ocean. Then the world slept in 
peace. Hitler is in like manner a de- 
stroyer of international tranquillity, and 
the situation which his barbarous and 
bellicose nature has created justifies a 
coalition of the peace powers with the 
aim of displacing him from his seat, and 
of compelling the other German leaders 
to surrender the sword with which they 
would destroy the civilization of the 
world. It strikes horror to the human 
mind to behold in these days a ruthless 
tyrant who is prepared at the drop of 
the hat to inaugurate the slaughter of a 
whole generation of young men. Let 
him be arrested and confined before he 
can strike, and then let us have a parlia- 
ment of Europ: through which terri- 
torial and racial rivalries will vanish. 


STUDENTS’ ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 


F= the life of me I am unable to 
understand the grounds on which 
so many colleges, universities, news- 
papers, and individuals have opposed 
the growing movement among Ameri- 
can students to declare their hatred of 
war, and it seems particularly unjust 
to attribute this popular crusade to 
communistic propaganda. Some of 
these young people came to me in 
advance of the date fixed for their pro- 
test—April 12—to ask why certain edu- 
cational institutions in Pittsburgh were 
opposing the movement, and what, if 
anything, was wrong with it, and I 
replied that if they would base their 
agitation against war on a conditional 
declaration that we must all approve of 
an America adequately armed against 
aggression, with every mother’s son of 
us ready to sacrifice our lives and for- 
tunes in defense of our flag, and if they 
would abandon the word ‘‘strike’’ from 
their plans, nothing, in my opinion, 
could be more honorable or appropriate 
than for the entire student population 
of the United States to persevere, year 
in and year out, in building up a strong 
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public opinion against the horror of 
another war. It was on this basis of 
having the country prepared for defense 
that the Pittsburgh students arranged 
their protest; and I was glad to read to 
my young friends this statement made 
by Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary 
of State: 

No government can permanently mate ame 
which make for peace, except they be built upon 
the understanding, deep-rooted desires of the 
millions of individual citizens that constitute the 
nation. 

My visitors told me that they are now 
planning international sports with other 
students from all the countries in the 
world, and that they looked with 
detestation upon the growth of a spirit 
of war which would array these con- 
testants against each other in a bitter 
strife having no other end. but to rob 
every nation of its youth by reciprocal 
murder. 

When the students of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology presented their 
request for approval to President Baker, 
he gave them the use of Union Hall, 
where several hundred of them cele- 
brated the ideals of peace. 

And since that has all been done in 
Pittsburgh and at many places else- 
where, there are other voices perhaps 
more potent but not more sincere which 
are declaring for world peace, no matter 
what its cost may be. Lord Beaverbrook 
is using the power of his English news- 
papers to build public opinion in Europe 
on the slogan, ‘“‘No More War!’’ He 
would avoid entangling alliances for 
Great Britain just as we do under our 
great American tradition; but he would 
use the public law of Europe as exercised 
through the League of Nations to pre- 
serve peace under the sanctions provided 
in that instrument. Others abroad are 
as urgent as he for this achievement. 

Our American students are raising a 
holy crusade in which they should be 
encouraged and joined by every citizen 
of the United States until the sentiment 
of peace takes a lodgment in the con- 
science of the nation, from which it 
shall never be expelled. 
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